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THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 



REV. 



FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Dixon, Illinois 



Unless all signs fail the most marked issue of the next few years in our evangel- 
ical theology will be eschatology. And back of our view of the meaning of eschatology 
will be our attitude toward the Scriptures. Here the issue is, as much as anything, 
one of method. How are we to gain the everlasting gospel from current conceptions of 
what that gospel is ? This is a real task, worthy of real thinking. We may well pray 
that in our efforts to get at the heart of the gospel we shall be free from temptation to 
harsh judgments of others, and particularly of such rhetorical descriptions of their views 
as may do them injustice. Believing as we do that eschatalogical pictures of the early 
church are symbols rather than realities, we also believe that the truths they represent 
are of the utmost importance for anyone who would understand the Christian religion. 



By the term "the primitive Chris- 
tian eschatology" we do not mean a 
particular system of eschatological doc- 
trine, for no "system" was elaborated, 
as in the Jewish apocalypses, which may 
be called by this name. Nor do we mean 
in particular the early apostolic escha- 
tology, nor that of St. Paul, or of the 
Apocalypse of John, nor even that of 
our Lord himself. But we mean, rather, 
the whole general attitude of early 
Christianity: its view of the nearness 
of the end, the immediate coming of the 
Messiah (Jesus) on the clouds of heaven 
to establish the Kingdom of God; the 
resurrection of the dead, in the flesh, 
before the impending judgment; the 
reward of "life" or of condemnation 
to follow; the extermination or annihi- 
lation of evil, or of its power over the 
world; and the final consummation. 

The world of ideas into which these 
phrases introduce us is one which is 
strange and bizarre to the modern man. 
Our present-day Christianity places the 



emphasis elsewhere than on these doc- 
trines; we are even constrained to 
explain away, or to offer apology for, the 
presence of such teachings in the New 
Testament. In this respect the sermons 
of today offer a decided contrast to the 
sermons of a generation ago, to which 
our fathers, and perhaps we ourselves 
in youth, listened without protest. 
Eschatology does not hold the place 
today in popular Christianity that it 
once held; yet even so, though escha- 
tology was an integral part of Christian 
teaching until recently, it has not held 
for centuries the position it held in 
primitive Christianity. Within three 
centuries of the founding of Christianity 
the eschatological emphasis and point 
of view had been largely lost. The 
historian does not have any great diffi- 
culty in outlining the course of this 
change: it came gradually, but inevi- 
tably, as Christianity spread over the 
Roman Empire, and as the church devel- 
oped into a great world-wide institution. 
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And the historian will be the last 
man to deny the continuity of the 
religion in which this great and funda- 
mental change was effected. For before 
the close of the first century an inter- 
pretation of Christianity was presented 
which was practically non-eschatological, 
and which nevertheless claimed to be 
the true representation of Christ's life 
upon earth and his continuing life in his 
believers, an interpretation of the most 
profound and far-reaching importance 
for all Christian theology — the Gospel 
According to St. John. However, for 
our present purpose, the Fourth Gospel 
must be ignored — simply because it is 
an interpretation, a transvaluation of 
the primitive message. For we are con- 
cerned with the primitive eschatology 
which lay back of the Gospel of John, 
and which filled a place in the earliest 
Christian teaching which it does not at 
all fill in this Gospel. 

What are we to make of this primitive 
eschatology? What suggestion have 
we to offer the modern Christian man 
or woman who is perplexed by these 
doctrines ? 



Let us first consider the significance 
of Jewish eschatology in general as a 
historical phenomenon. Although all 
religions have had something to offer 
their adherents relative to life beyond 
the grave, some solution of the problems 
of sin and righteousness as related to the 
end of man, of suffering and death of 
mortals as related to the eternal existence 
of the divine Being or beings, yet the 
Hebrew religion, in its late post-exilic 
form, went far beyond the dim longings 
1 See the materials and discussion in Bousset 



and speculations which characterized 
almost all other faiths. It was not con- 
tent with the prospect of mere con- 
tinuity of existence, the disembodied 
state of the spirits in Sheol, without 
joy, without God, without light or even 
life in any true sense. The deep craving 
for realism which is to be seen in all 
Hebrew thought forced onward the 
growth of faith in something more 
tangible and living. Hence the notions 
of a restoration to earthly existence and 
of a realization upon this earth of the 
ideal of religious satisfaction and bliss 
were eagerly seized and held fast. 

This much, namely, the urge toward 
a realistic conception of future bliss, 
can be at once accounted for as indige- 
nous to Hebrew religious thought; but 
the notions which were seized upon as 
expressing and guaranteeing this hope, 
whence did they come? 

It has been suggested that the rise 
of eschatology in Judaism is to be traced 
to contact with Persian thought during 
the early post-exilic period. In the 
doctrines of resurrection and final judg- 
ment, the final victory of God over the 
power of evil (Satan), and the establish- 
ment of the reign of God are to be seen 
indications of this influence. 1 And 
again, these notions go back still farther, 
to old oriental mythologoumena of great 
antiquity. The probability that this 
source is to be admitted is very strong. 

We have not time for a discussion 
of this matter here and now; but we 
must mention one more factor which 
operated concurrently with the two 
already mentioned, the political-social 
experiences of the nation. Long before 
the exile Hebrew prophets had an- 
Religion des Judentums, 2d ed., chap. xxv. 
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nounced to the people the coming of the 
Day of the Lord, a day of vengeance 
upon the enemies of Israel, a day of 
retribution to the sinners and dis- 
obedient among the holy people itself 
(i.e., the people devoted and specially 
related to Jehovah); to follow this, 
according to Isaiah, was to be a period 
of exaltation of the nation, when a king 
of the lineage of David should reign in 
peace and prosperity over a "redeemed" 
people. It was this nationalistic hope 
which contributed most largely to the 
expectations of outward magnificence 
which characterized the popular escha- 
tology in the later period. As time 
went on, and this hope failed of realiza- 
tion, it was continually deferred and 
postponed; through all the varied politi- 
cal experiences of the nation the people 
clung fast to this expectation, and 
insisted upon a this-worldly realization 
of the promises contained in the Law 
and the Prophets. It rendered inevi- 
table the this-worldly character of the 
early Christian hope; a purely other- 
worldly eschatology, in which the clouds 
of heaven, the resurrection, Gehenna, 
etc., had no part, would have been simply 
meaningless. Even the most highly 
transcendental formulations of the Jew- 
ish national hope were not wholly free 
from this characteristic. 

"Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament" (Lord Bacon). This is 
a truth involving the whole social 
psychology of the Hebrew race. We see 
it reflected in the narratives of the Old 
Testament. The stories of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, David, are stories 
of heroes — and ancestors of the Jewish 



people — who rose through disaster to 
better things. The significance of this 
is apparent upon contrasting other 
national religions of the Orient. Other 
races delighted in tales of heroes and 
their adventures, the Greeks in the 
stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the 
Indians in the stories of the Maha- 
bharata and Ramayana; 1 such was the 
social-psychological foundation of epic 
literature. But it is characteristic of 
Hebrew heroes that their careers were 
more than series of adventures, mis- 
fortunes, or victories; they always had 
a meaning, what we may call a telic 
significance. Abraham's migration, 
Jacob's return to Canaan after his 
sojourn in Haran, Joseph's marvelous 
career, Moses' call and achievement in 
spite of his flight from Egypt as a 
murderer and an outlaw, all had a single 
significance: they were led by the hand 
of God and wrought out his purpose, 
helping to achieve the destiny of the 
Hebrew nation, the covenant people of 
Yahweh. They rose through disaster, 
under the call and guidance of God, that 
they might serve his purpose for his 
people. And this characteristic of tele- 
ology is fundamental to Jewish escha- 
tology, which is, from one aspect, nothing 
more nor less than the expression of this 
national psychological attitude (or faith) 
in the realm of religious and political 
life. 

We see the same thing in the appear- 
ance of the note of tragedy in Hebrew 
literature — in the effort to grapple with 
the problem of tragedy. This came at a 
stage roughly parallel in Greek and 
Hebrew development, i.e., rather late, 



1 Cf. De la Saussaye, Religionsgeschichte, sec. 68; among the Egyptians the myths of the gods 
excluded and took the place of such hero-tales. 
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and after the purely narrative and lyrical 
stages had been for some time attained 
(Job, and the later Psalms) . But, unlike 
Greek tragedy, the Hebrew did not rest 
content with the complete portrayal 
of the tragedy, or with a doctrine of 
nemesis (or, in Hebrew thought, punish- 
ment for sin), but pushed on in search 
of a deeper meaning — -so profound was 
Hebrew faith in life and in God. The 
result was the doctrine of sacrificial 
suffering, of vicarious atonement, such 
as we see in Isa., chap. 53, and in the 
Psalms (e.g., 22:24-271?]; 51:17; 119: 
67), and in the doctrine of the expiatory 
value of the death of the righteous in 
II Maccabees (chap. 7). 1 The mind 
could not rest content with the solution 
of "Job," the view of trouble and dis- 
aster as a test of faith, with a restoration 
of lost earthly goods in the end, though 
the mind fondly clung to this until bitter 
experience wrenched it loose; a pro- 
founder meaning had to be found : suffer- 
ing as the means of reconciliation and 
restoration to a lost ethical status, and 
recompense effected, not in this present 
life, but after death. 

Final prosperity in spite of apparent 
failure, success in the end, under the 
guidance and by the power of God; the 
confidence that God must hear and 
answer the cry of his anguished people, 
that he would surely reward them upon 
their enemies, that he would restore 
their vanished glory and their shattered 
kingdom, that he would save their souls 
from sin and its consequences, and raise 
their dead — this faith, growing in ever- 
purer spirituality, wrung from the souls 
of Jewish priests and prophets, patriots 
and seers, through century after century, 
1 Cf. Holtzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 



is something in reality transcending 
racial psychology, in which it no doubt 
had its roots. This faith is written large 
upon their sacred literature, in the stories 
of the patriarchs, in the hymns of their 
worship, in their annals, their prophecies 
and apocalypses, from Genesis to the 
Apocrypha. Yes, and apart from it, 
the life and hopes of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the hopes which he so readily 
awakened, would be entirely inexpli- 
cable. This faith is the fundamental 
thing in Jewish eschatology — not ideas 
borrowed or inherited from old oriental 
mythology, not the quest for realism 
in its hope of a future life, not the con- 
tinual postponement of the realization 
of its dream of national glory; but all 
of these drawn together, molded, and 
welded into one under the compelling 
influence of a mighty faith. As disaster 
succeeded disaster, politically, after the 
brief era of freedom under the Macca- 
bees, the flame of confidence leaped ever 
higher, not alone in the hearts of Zealot 
and fanatic, not alone in the hearts of 
such as defended Jerusalem before its 
destruction, but in the hearts of the 
humble, the law-abiding, the scribe and 
the Pharisee, the dreamer of strange, 
apocalyptic dreams and the lowly tiller 
of the soil. 

Jewish eschatology gathered up the 
whole significance of Hebrew literature 
and thought. Its interpretation of hu- 
man life and activity, and of the vast, 
portentous events of history, is a religious 
interpretation. In fine, Jewish escha- 
tology is its interpretation, its highest 
unveiling of the meaning of human life 
and human history. It is not the Chris- 
tian interpretation; but next to the 

I,6 4 f. 
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Christian, with all its faults and defects, 
the bravest and most believing the world 
has ever known. 1 

The Jewish eschatology is through- 
out social, not merely individual. God's 
Kingdom was "to consist of a regener- 
ated nation, a community in which the 
divine will should be fulfilled, an organ- 
ized society interpenetrated, welded 
together, and shaped to ever higher 
issues by the actual presence of God." 3 
It is important that we realize this 
social character of the Hebrew- Jewish 
eschatology; herein is its greatest con- 
trast to Greek eschatology, and to 
much of the thought of life after death 
today. Doubtless the social-political 
experience of the nation, which brought 
eschatology so sharply to the forefront 
of the people's attention, was the factor 
which contributed to the hope its social 
character. Political disaster awakened 
the sense of social solidarity. The un- 
settled conditions of the times, wars, 
oppression, social discontent, were no 
doubt active stimuli in the development 
of apocalyptic. There arose a longing 
for social salvation from social oppres- 
sion, though not by social means — rather 
by means of divine intervention (effec- 
tive socially, of course). 

We see today a situation somewhat 
similar to that which gave rise to apoca- 
lyptic. The revival of interest in apoca- 
lyptic speculations among those who are 
so inclined is a certain indication. But 
even among those who are not under 



this influence there is a general ques- 
tioning in regard to the spiritual mean- 
ing, if any, of the Great War. This is a 
day of large horizons, and in the distance 
we behold monstrous forces contending: 
forces of righteousness, or forces of sin ? 
contending against God, or under God 
and for God ? It was so in ancient times, 
especially in Syria and Palestine. Like 
the lesser "bumper-states" of today, 
like Belgium, Poland, Serbia, Roumania, 
etc., they lay between the mighty em- 
pires of the East and the North and the 
West, and were crushed in the conflicts 
of their all-powerful neighbors. It was 
one effect of national oppression upon 
a realistic national religion, that it gave 
rise to apocalyptic eschatology. This 
we may see in "Daniel," announcing 
a happy future for "the saints of the 
Most High," a social unit. Later writers 
carried on and enlarged the tradition; 
it would almost seem to be a law govern- 
ing this type of literary production 
that the more unpromising the present 
the more bizarre and fantastic, exalted 
and impossible, should be the seer's pro- 
gram of the future. 

From its rise to its final disappear- 
ance in Jewish literature apocalyptic 
eschatology — and all Jewish eschatology, 
for that matter, but especially apoca- 
lyptic — results from the conflict of the 
theocratic idea with the facts of experi- 
ence. Not the priestly, legalistic idea 
of the theocracy only, but the whole 
notion of the nation as allied to Yahweh, 



1 In this respect Hebrew eschatology is superior to that of the Egyptian and Indian religions, 
because their eschatology "was not generated by the religious spirit, but was due to the incorpora- 
tion of early philosophical speculations into those religions — an incorporation which eventually in 
Egypt led to the denial of individual immortality, and in India to the Buddha's denial of the exist- 
ence of the soul at all " Qevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, 2ded.,pp. 331 f.). 

2 Charles, Eschatology, 2d ed., pp. 83 f.; cf. pp. 70 f., 134 ff ., 164, 370. 
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chosen by him, guided and protected 
and governed by him, was in manifest 
disagreement with the facts of experi- 
ence. There was no realization of his 
blessings in their fulness, no escape from 
political disaster, or famine, or blood- 
shed, or scourge of disease, such as would 
be assured if the theocratic reign of God 
were an already accomplished fact. 
Therefore, it could not be otherwise than 
that the future held this blessing in 
store, when the time should come, and 
righteousness and peace take the place 
of violence and sin; when God himself, 
or his Messiah, should come to judge the 
world, and establish his rule over the 
upright, bringing the departed righteous 
to life once more, and purifying the 
earth of sin and of sinners, to be his 
footstool and throne forever. Such a 
restoration involved more, now, than 
a social unit: the whole earth, the 
heavens, and the sun and stars, were 
involved in its denouement. Evil was to 
be uprooted and destroyed everywhere, 
and a new cosmos take the place of the 
present one, which should pass away. 1 

It was this Hebrew eschatology, par- 
ticularly as developed in apocalyptic 
Judaism, which was the inheritance of 
early Christianity, which formed the 
thought-world of the first believers, and 
which was the cradle and mold of its 
earliest formulation of doctrine. This 
represents the background of the phe- 
nomenon with which we have to deal in 
the New Testament. It is apparent at 
once that this phenomenon, the primi- 



tive eschatology, is no product of Chris- 
tianity. 

II 

The earliest announcement of the 
Christian message was in the words, 
"Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand" (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15). The 
Judge stood before the door; men must 
pay immediate heed to the demand for 
preparation to meet him. The concep- 
tions of the Kingdom and of the judg- 
ment, in the first instance, were in no- 
respect differentiated from the current 
conceptions. No effort was made to 
"redefine" or "translate," or "fill 
with new meaning" the common Jewish 
conception of the coming era and its 
mode of introduction. And yet, within 
two generations, the Christian religion 
had begun to cast off its inheritance of 
apocalyptic eschatology as something 
unnecessary, a burden, a mode of 
thought and expression unsuited to its 
genius. How are we to account for this 
phenomenon ? 

Various attempted explanations have 
been offered. Let us next examine some 
of them. 

1. Of historical, but not other, inter- 
est is the theory of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, namely, that eschatology 
was of the nature of a pious fraud: 
well-intended, and salutary in its moral 
results, but a deception. 2 This is only 
too closely connected with the rational- 
istic interpretations of our Lord's "mes- 
sianic claims," as a pious deception of 



1 Contrast to this popular pagan ideas of the time, according to which the world was indeed 
going from bad to worse, losing its fertility, the regularity of the seasons, harvest and winter and 
seedtime being confused. But it should end, not in annihilation, but in decay. Soul and spirit 
should be saved, body and matter being left to degenerate into barren chaos. 

2 Cf. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, II, p. 99 (chap, xv, note 60). 
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others, or, at most, a pious self-deception. 
It hardly deserves notice today. 

2. A more promising explanation is 
that the eschatological scheme was 
taken over and understood as an alle- 
gory of spiritual realities, and its figura- 
tive, symbolic language was adopted and 
adapted by our Lord to suit his needs 
in addressing his fellow-countrymen and 
disciples. This is parallel to his use 
of parables in his ethical teaching. 
We have to do with oriental forms 
of thought and phraseology, both of 
which were parabolic; the logic of 
the East was "the logic of the 
imagination." 

But this explanation goes too far, and 
ignores the character of eschatological 
symbolism. For here the symbol is 
both objectively real and subjectively 
significant. It is involved in the very 
nature of apocalyptic literature, pre- 
supposing as it does visionary experi- 
ences as the source of its authority. And 
it ignores also the fact that Jesus used 
parabolic language, not only in his 
ethical teaching, but also in his escha- 
tological teaching — as may be seen in 
the parables of the last judgment in 
Matt., chap. 25. 

The East never raised the question 
of sincerity in the use of parabolic lan- 
guage. A mind captivated by the spell 
of an eschatological world-view lent 
itself to elaborating the most extrava- 
gant, often non-moral, and sometimes 
non-religious schemes of retribution in 
the world to come, and methods by which 
that world should be introduced. And 
the East never asked if this was meant 
in good earnest, or only as a symbol or 
figure of spiritual reality. The stage of 
culture, and the inherited ways of think- 



ing, alike forbade any such distinctions 
of reality and unreality in the figures 
adopted. For instance, it was unneces- 
sary first to question the objective reality 
of Zechariah's candlestick and olive 
trees before their symbolic, spiritual 
character might be understood; they 
were understood to be objectively real 
and at the same time spiritually signifi- 
cant, fact and symbol both. In other 
words, the "allegorical" or "spiritual" 
interpretation of the concepts of escha- 
tology would not at all dispose of their 
"reality," as representing actual, objec- 
tive facts to be realized in the future. A 
fact was enriched by the discovery of its 
spiritual significance, not because the 
spiritual significance was better than the 
bare fact, but because there were now 
two meanings where before had been only 
one; the spiritual meaning in no way 
dispossessed the literal of its right to 
exist. 

3. Another explanation is that the 
eschatological hopes of primitive Chris- 
tianity have in truth been already ful- 
filled. Pentecost, the fall of Jerusalem, 
and other succeeding crises in history, 
such as the barbarian invasions, or the 
defeat of Arianism, or the Reformation, 
have marked the stages of this fulfilment. 
Each crisis in the history of the world 
or the progress of the church has been 
a separate coming of Christ. This view 
has been stated in more careful form by 
Principal Garvie: 

History has offered the authoritative 
commentary on the prophecy of the Parousia 
of Christ. The presence and power of his 
Spirit, the spread of his gospel, the progress 
of his Kingdom, have been as much a fulfil- 
ment of the eschatological teaching of the 
New Testament as his life and work on earth 
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were a fulfilment of messianic prophecy, for merit and the predictions of Jesus have 

fulfilment always transcends prophecy. 1 gone unfulfilled. We cannot suppose 

But it is a question if the Old Testa- the first premise of this theory, namely, 

ment prophecies were fulfilled in the life that one dispensation of prophecy was 

of Jesus on earth. Did not he himself fulfilled, and then another opened up, 

look forward to their complete fulfilment more definite than its predecessor but 

at his Parousia ? "The things concern- fulfilled far more indefinitely. For both 

ing me have a fulfilment" (Luke 22 137) are views of the future which have never 

is wrested from its meaning if it is under- yet been realized completely, 
stood that our Lord viewed them as It is a further condemnation of this 

already fulfilled, or to be fulfilled apart theory that it does not admit the objec- 

from his heavenly Parousia; they have a tive reality to Jesus himself of his own 

fulfilment, but that fulfilment is not message; it is impossible to read in such 

completed yet. Both the messianic an interpretation into the recordsof Jesus' 

("regal") prophecies of the Old Testa- life contained in the Synoptic Gospels. 2 

1 Encyc. Brit., art. "Eschatology," nth ed., IX, 764. 

2 It must be recognized that eschatological forms of speech and the eschatological temper of 
mind influenced largely both the form and the matter of Jesus' teaching. On the other hand, it is 
not difficult to exaggerate the importance of eschatology in Jesus' teaching. Also, it is possible 
that the first Christian century, the first disciples, the closest followers of Jesus, not to say he himself, 
overestimated the importance of this element. ("However strong Jesus' belief in eschatology might 
have been, it was only of secondary importance for his religious life, and for his teaching " [Dobschiitz, 
Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 204.]) Jesus' teaching began with an eschatological movement, popu- 
larized by the preaching of John the Baptist; Jesus' public activity was immediately preceded by 
his baptism by John. John's message was accepted as inspired, and his baptism as "from heaven" 
(Mark 11:30). Under this influence neither the disciples nor Jesus for a moment questioned the 
proximity of the judgment, with the succeeding establishment of the Kingdom of God in its full 
outward splendor. Similarly with the messiahship: this was not the solution of the problem of his 
own greatness (cf. Bousset, Jesus, 3d ed., pp. 82 f.: "Thus for Jesus the Messiah-idea was the only 
possible form of his self -consciousness, and nevertheless, an inadequate form; a necessity, but yet a 
heavy burden, which he bore in silence almost to the very end of his life; a conviction, which gave him 
his inner hold upon himself, and at the same time brought him into insoluble outward difficulties"; 
Dobschiitz, op. oil., pp. 172 f.: "Conscious as he was of a unique position involving a great task 
as well as a supreme authority, He had no other notion in the language of his people to describe this 
position than that of Messiah ") , but a matter of divine revelation — " a voice came out of the heavens, 
Thou art my beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased" (Mark 1:11). The ground of certitude was 
not found in his self-consciousness, as Son of God or Son of Man, only, but was partly, no doubt 
largely, dependent on this (to him) objective experience. The possibility of error was thus vastly 
reduced; his messianic consciousness was not the self-given answer to his restless questionings, 
" Who am I ? Whence ami?" but was the reflection of a moment of divine revelation. We must 
beware, with our new psychologizing theology based on modern Western models, in which intro- 
spection plays no small part, of mistaking the mind of the ancient East, with its passion for objective, 
experiential faith. Mistaken, or not mistaken, as to that voice at his baptism, Jesus was no dreamer 
of idle dreams, no morbidly overwrought or fanatical self-analyst. (See the sound, straightforward 
passage in J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 2d ed., pp. 67 f.) 

To sum up: The realistic character of the primitive eschatology is required for the understanding 
of Jesus' life and teaching; but yet too much may be made of this element. It must be recognized, 
but not allowed to carry us away from a sober historical view of the beginnings of Christianity. 
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4. What alternative have we left? 
Only this: frankly to admit that the 
primitive Christian eschatological hope 
was mistaken, i.e., was never realized. 
It was earnest (i.e., not an allegorical 
representation of transcendent spiritual 
realities); it was sincere (and no 
fraud, however "pious"); but like the 
Jewish hope which gave it birth, of 
which in fact it was only one particular 
form, it was doomed to disappointment. 
And what if it was mistaken? Chris- 
tianity is not essentially an apocalyptic- 
eschatological Jewish sect, but a religion 
of new life. Our Lord himself "knew 
not the day nor the hour," and depre- 
cated the efforts, common in his time, to 
compute the "time of the end." 

Thus far, it may be urged, we are 
in agreement with those who accept the 
whole primitive eschatology, and believe 
that it is yet to be realized. 1 This is a 
legitimate belief, but it will not satisfy 
the modern man, to whom the categories 
of such thought are an impossibility — 
he does not conceive the earth as flat, 
with heaven, or seven heavens, directly 
above him — and to whom the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh is simply abhorrent. 

The permanent value of the primitive 
eschatology is to be sought, not in the 
correspondence of its conceptions with 
external reality, but in its underlying 



motive. 2 Certainly its outward form 
and its element of time are of no account 
today. The generation of the Lord's 
hearers passed away, despite his promise, 
and never saw the Son of Man coming 
in glory on the clouds of heaven. The 
setting up of the judgment, the sending 
out of the angels to gather the elect 
from all quarters of the earth, the stars 
falling from heaven, etc. — all this has 
today no more essential value than 
the Ptolemaic chart of the heavens, 
or the geography of the Middle Ages. 
The world-view of eschatology has gone 
down before the modern scientific world- 
view; or, rather, what remained of it 
after the collapse of its top-heavy time- 
element. Outlawed by the church, and 
hunted to its death by science, it survives 
today only in a few scattered millenna- 
rian sects. As a system of thought, an 
attitude to the world, eschatology is 
valueless. If not actually rooted in 
old oriental mythology, it was at any 
rate imbedded in the old oriental world- 
view. It is even surprising how rapid 
was its general disappearance in the 
Greco-Roman Christian world after 
the church had broken its early Jewish 
connections. The primitive eschatology 
could not endure in Christian history, for 
it was in truth incapable of denationali- 
zation. It was essentially the social 



1 Though what preacher today, however orthodox doctrinally in the matter of Christian tradi- 
tion regarding "the last things," ventures to begin his discourses with the announcement, " The time 
is fulfilled, and the Kingdom is at hand" ? The primitive formulae may be retained, but the escha- 
tological point of view and mode of thought have forever passed away. 

1 We have not examined Ritschl's explanation of the primitive eschatology implied in his equa- 
tion of the Kingdom of God and justification (see his Justification and Reconciliation, pp. 30 ff . 
[sec. 6]). It is apparent that such a solution is only indirect, owing partly to his method (non- 
historical), partly to his preconceived definition of the Kingdom as a non-eschatological (supra- 
mundane) quantum. Ritschl did not set out to explain the bearing of the primitive eschatology upon 
the doctrine which he expounds, but rather vice versa, we might say, as far as he touches the question; 
hence he did not intend an explanation. 
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hope of a particular group, the Jewish 
race; it could not abandon its Jewish 
character and continue to exist. There- 
fore, the denationalized form of this 
hope, as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment (or, more frequently, the national 
hope expanded and universalized), was a 
state contra naturam suam, and could 
not persist; it was necessarily only 
temporary, a transition-stage, impossible 
of return or restoration once it was 
passed. 

But as a motive, as an effort to under- 
stand and explain the course of history 
and bring human history into contact 
with the divine, the primitive escha- 
tology must remain of profound interest 
and value. This motive, as distin- 
guished from the forms of conception in 
which it found expression, we have 
already in the earlier part of this paper 
endeavored to make clear. This motive, 
which underlay historically the Jewish 
eschatology, and to which again Jesus 
and the first Christians returned, is now 
no doubt considerably weakened. Yet 
this was by no means the only motive 
of early Christianity. Side by side in 
Jesus' teaching are such sayings as, 
"Repent, for the Kingdom is at hand," 
and, "Ye therefore shall be perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect." We 
can hardly agree to the statement, 
"Eliminate the eschatology, and Jesus' 
ethics remain the same" (Dobschiitz, 
op. cit., p. 13), yet our disagreement 



is not absolute. It is very nearly the 
truth. For we really can imagine Jesus 
teaching in a time when eschatology 
did not possess the minds of his hearers — 
or his own mind. As a matter of fact, 
he has been teaching men in such a 
way for many generations. 

If the formal concepts of eschatology 
are unessential, what becomes of Jesus' 
claim to messiahship, or his conscious- 
ness of himself as Messiah? Does 
messiahship mean anything apart from 
the eschatological view of religion and 
history ? 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not 
conceive of messiahship in quite the 
way that the people of his time and 
nation did. 1 Hence, the "messianic 
secret." His contemporaries thought 
of the Messiah as a mechanical figure, 
adopted by God to bring in the King- 
dom. 2 Their minds were centered on 
the coming era, not on the personality 
of its herald. Jesus adopted the terms 
the Kingdom and the Messiah (the Son 
of Man), and yet the meaning which they 
had for him was different from the 
meaning they had for others. Neces- 
sarily so. And it is a question if he 
would have used the term Son of Man if 
another had been available to express 
his relation to God and men, or if escha- 
tology had not existed. If, however, 
speculation over such a non-existent 
condition is unallowable, we may at least 
feel certain that his consciousness of a 



1 A. Schweitzer suggests that "for Jesus, the purely Jewish consciousness of a transcendental 
messiahship may itself have been religious, nay even spiritual," without any modification or trans- 
formation (Quest of the Historical Jesus, 2d ed., p. 235). But see H. J. Holtzmann, Das messianische 
Bewusstsein Jesu (1907), especially pp. 86-98. 

2 Cf. Volz, Judische Eschatologie, sees. 34 f., especially p. 198: "Der Messias fur den Juden ein 
Wertbegriff war, identisch mit dem Kommen der Heilszeit, nicht eigentlich eine lebensvolle person- 
liche Gestalt"; p. 215: "Der 'Menschensohn' ist eben das persdnliche X der Heilszeit, von dem die 
apokalyptischen Kreise wussten, je weniger man sich dabei denkt, desto besser." 
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unique relation to God and to humanity 
was prior to his use of the term Son of 
Man (Messiah). Certainly, he did not 
arbitrarily adopt this term, and then 
undertake to fill the proper rdle which 
its use in self-designation implied. 

Ill 

There was something back of escha- 
tology, more important than its formu- 
lated scheme of things: the longing for 
the reign of God, the realization in this 
world of fact of the first premise of 
religion, God's supremacy. 

Our soul hath waited for the Lord; 
He is our help and our shield. 
For our heart shall rejoice in him, 
Because we have trusted in his holy name. 
[Ps. 33:201.] 

This is something which is permanent, 
whether in Judaism or Christianity, the 
yearning for the realization of "the 
promises." Whether in the primitive 
eschatological expectation of a sudden 
coming of the Kingdom of God, or in the 
long, patient task of Christian missions, 
or in the modern social hope — through 
all we discern one motive: the desire 
to bring all things, all men, all human 
life, into harmony with God, to destroy 
sin and ignorance (or behold their 
destruction), to bring light and life to 
the world. Not that the ideal of Chris- 
tian missions or the ideal of Christian 
sociology is an exact equivalent to the 
primitive ideal of the Kingdom of God; 
or, conversely, that the Kingdom of God 
is equivalent to the finished church, or 
the finished social state; but underlying 
all there is one common motive. And 
that motive has been transfigured, 
immortalized, rendered permanent, 



powerful, and changeless since Jesus 
baptized it in his blood. 

Its greatness is its faith in God: its 
confidence that God will reveal himself, 
his purpose, and that all the future, all 
the present, is in his hands. Instead of 
paganism, fronting rearward, with its 
golden age lost in the distant past, here 
is a faith which looks forward to the 
approaching future. This is one funda- 
mental difference between Christianity 
and the religions of Greece and India. 
All Christian progress lay dormant in 
that confident outlook toward the ideal 
future which characterized the primitive 
eschatology. 

Again, its view, not only of history, 
but also of the individual human life, is 
teleological: the conditions of this life 
are not final; another life is the real goal 
and end of the Christian pathway. The 
standards of this life must pass away, and 
the true standard be set up. The true 
view of human life is not in its relation to 
the life or death of the body, or the 
happiness or misery of this present 
life; but the true view of human life is 
sub specie aetemitatis, i.e., in its relation 
to God and eternal life. Hence escha- 
tology was ever the greatest stay and 
comfort to the persecuted in the days of 
the martyrs. 

Yet its ideal is one of social and not 
individual blessedness. This is a perma- 
nent characteristic. Christ is supreme, 
under God the Father; he is "the 
Judge" in a far deeper sense than the 
original forensic. And he is the Savior 
and the Judge, not only of erring indi- 
viduals, but of a world, a human society, 
the whole vast commonwealth of man- 
kind. Hence Christianity is constantly 
on the qui vive — or should be so; where 
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it is not, there Christianity is dead — 
looking for God's hand in history. In 
this sense the church is still an "escha- 
tological community." Hence the im- 
portance, to take a final example, of the 
modern gospel of social reform. Though 
this is not the whole of the gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, though its ideal is not 
an equivalent to the primitive ideal of 
the Kingdom, yet it must be recognized 
at once as God's will, and a part of the 
divine program for a new earth. A 
new earth; but not a new heaven. For 
let us beware of saying, "When we 
shall have transformed this world, when 
men shall have put away their artillery 
and their battleships as too-dangerous 
toys; when we shall have cured con- 
sumption and cancer and social vice, 
and uprooted the evils of competitive 
industry; when we shall have tamed the 
savagery of this world, behold, we shall 
have brought down the Kingdom of 



God to earth." It is simply untrue to 
say that God's Kingdom or reign is in- 
compatible with a perfect civilization, a 
completely humanized society; it is 
compatible, but it is another thing. 
The world can be made far better than 
it is. And while we have day, let us lay 
hand to the high task of making it so, 
with all the might God gives us. But 
let us not deceive ourselves by saying, 
"When we have done this, we shall 
have set up the Kingdom of God." For 
the Kingdom of God "cometh not with 
observation," nor by human effort. 

It was this ideal of a transcendent 
divine Kingdom, in Christ's teaching a 
greater thing than Jewish eschatology 
could ever produce, which has been the 
driving force in the Christian social 
hope — not its equivalent, but its inspira- 
tion. And surely this has been found in 
our own time and in our own experience 
to be something of permanent value. 
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The moral and social value of na- 
tional celebrations has always been 
recognized with more or less clearness. 
Among primitive peoples the tribal 
ceremonials, with their dramatic repro- 
duction and representation of crucial 
occasions in nature and in human life, 
were observed and valued for their moral 
and social effects. Through these cere- 
monials, with their intense emotional 



reaction, the youths were instructed in 
the secret practices and historic tradi- 
tions of the tribe and were taught self- 
control, endurance, and obedience to the 
older men. When we pass from primi- 
tive peoples to those of a higher culture 
we find the same appreciation of the 
social character of the educative process. 
The educational technique of the He- 
brew people was based upon a thorough- 



